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ipal government the new problems that arise grow largely out of those 
already in existence and do not seem to call- for such fundamental 
readjustment as is indicated for rural local government. 

The book is well arranged for text book purposes with a complete 
table of contents which outlines the subject matter in clear form, there 
is a list of the more important references at the beginning of each chapter 
and a concise summary at the end of each. 



A. C. Hanford. 



Harvard University. 



American Police Systems. By Raymond B. Fosdick. (New 
York: The Century Company. 1920. Pp. 408. Publica- 
tions of the Bureau of Social Hygiene.) 

American Police Administration. A Handbook on Police Organi- 
zation and Methods of Administration in American Cities. 
By Elmer D. Graper. (New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany. 1921. Pp. 357.) 

Mr. Fosdick's volume is unquestionably the best of the few books 
which have been published on American municipal policing. It fills 
much the same place for American police departments as the author's 
European Police Systems does in the European field. It is not merely 
a volume of historical review and criticism, for it contains many con- 
structive suggestions which all police officials will do well to study 
carefully. 

The book first sketches the broader aspects of the American problem, 
then gives the historical background of American policing and takes up 
in detail police control, organization, leadership, recruiting, training, 
detective work and crime prevention. Each of these topics is treated in 
a manner which shows careful study in many cities instead of the more 
common intensive study of one city with occasional references to others. 
The dismal failure which most American cities have made and are mak- 
ing of police administration is set forth unsparingly, yet fairly. Despite 
the gloomy picture which the facts present, the author does not feel 
the situation is hopeless, especially when the real progress, which has 
been made, is recognized. 

The fundamental importance of well-trained, courageous patrolmen 
is recognized by the author in his chapter on the rank and file, but, just 
as in his book, European Police Systems, one is apt to lose sight of this 
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fact while reading the other chapters — much as a layman loses sight of 
the fundamental part played by infantry in a modern army, while reading 
of the more spectacular functions of tanks, airplanes and generals. 
Aside from this point of emphasis, which from the nature of the subject 
it would be hard to counteract, the conclusions which the reader will 
draw from this book should be sound and helpful. 

The literary style would be improved greatly in force and ease if 
much more of the supporting data were thrown into footnotes rather 
than incorporated in the text. 

Students of municipal government will find this book of great assist- 
ance in a field of administration, the technical nature and importance 
of which are too often unappreciated. 

Mr. Graper's book, the latest addition to the short list on American 
municipal police systems, is the most readable and convenient of them 
all. It is particularly suitable for those who desire to obtain a general 
knowledge of the principal methods of that important branch of ad- 
ministration without going over a mass of details. By generalizing 
as to the practice on any given point and liberal use of footnotes, the 
author has kept up the continuity of his text very well, considering 
the subject. 

The only chapter which drags seriously is that on arrests, in which a 
poor attempt is made to present law from the policeman's viewpoint. 
The author concludes that state control of police is not growing. He is 
correct as to the old methods of state control, but seems to miss the sig- 
nificance of the rapid growth of effective state constabulary forces in 
relation to the policing of small communities, particularly as mobile 
reserves in emergencies and for the development of expert detective 
services. The discussion on methods of training both uniformed and 
detective police is well done and covers one of the weakest features of 
our American police departments. The chapter on the subject of com- 
pensation and welfare is much less a mechanical statement of facts than 
is usually the case and is interesting as it contains the first discussion, 
in a book of this sort, on the movement to organize labor unions in 
police departments. 

As a whole the book is accurate, but in discussing the police strike 
in Boston, a bad matter is put in a far worse light than it really was. 
The number of strikers was actually 1147, instead of 1500, out of a 
force of about 1800 in all ranks; the city was never under martial law; 
and although the federal authorities took preliminary measures in order 
to be ready to intervene, they never were called upon to do so. The 
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serious disorder and looting were confined to less than twenty-four 
hours instead of three days. The conclusions which the author draws 
from the results of this unfortunate incident, however, seem to be sound. 

George H. McCaffrey. 
Boston, Mass. 

BRIEFER NOTICES 

Russia from the American Embassy (Charles Scribner's Sons, pp. ix, 
136) by David R. Francis, Ambassador to Russia during the eventful 
years from 1916 to 1918, stands out as the most authoritative and the 
least sensational of the books so far published on the subject. This 
does not mean that the book is lacking in interest, for it is written with 
a directness and vigor which hold the attention of the reader from 
beginning to end. The volume is made up largely of Ambassador 
Francis' dispatches and public letters together with explanations, com- 
ments and descriptions of important persons and events which serve 
to join the whole into a continuous narrative. Vivid pen pictures are 
given of such men as Kerensky, Lenin, and others with whom the 
author came into contact in the performance of his official duties. The 
author is of the opinion that the provisional government under Kerensky 
showed great weakness in its leniency toward the radical leaders at the 
time of the so-called July Revolution. In this connection he says: 
"Had the Provisional Government at this time arraigned the 
Bolshevik leaders, tried them for treason and executed them, Russia 
would probably not have been compelled to go through another revolu- 
tion, would have been spared the reign of terror, and the loss from famine 
and murder of millions of her sons and daughters" (p. 141). In con- 
cluding the account of his experiences and observations, Ambassador 
Francis expresses the decided belief that armed intervention by the 
United States and the Allied Powers following the Armistice would 
have given courage to the majority of the Russian people who were 
opposed to Bolshevism, and he makes a special plea against the present 
attitude of those who advocate leaving Russia "to stew in her own 
juice." In his opinion the United States should take the leadership 
in saving Russia and preventing the spread of Bolshevism by acting in 
cooperation with other countries through the League of Nations. The 
reader leaves the book with a feeling of admiration for the courage and 
ability with which Ambassador Francis steered his course through rap- 
idly changing waters. 



